

















The good old days 
weren't all that good 


Five politically-appointed postmasters 
compare what it was like then and now 
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hey are a unique breed. 
Although political appoint- 
ment of postmasters is a 
thing of the past, some of the 
“old-timers” are still around, suc- 
cessfully managing their operations 
under the emblem of the Postal 
Service. 

Unlike today when men and 
women come up through the ranks 
and receive postmaster appoint- 
ments on the basis of merit, most 
political appointees came from out- 
side the post office, knowing little 
or nothing about the postal sys- 


Joseph Benucci in his office in Newark, NJ 


tem. Their schooling, for the most 
part, was in business and politics 
in varying degrees. 

And like the work force of the 
times, the vast majority were 
men. Yes, there were women ap- 
pointees, but they were placed in 
the smaller third- and fourth-class 
offices. 

Today, that’s no longer true, 
with a number of women heading 
larger post offices—such as Santa 
Rosa, CA, and Athens, GA—and 
recently the first woman was 
named an officer (Nancy George, 
Assistant Postmaster General, 
Employee and Labor Relations) and 
to a district manager’s job 
(Jackie Strange in the Kentuckiana 
District). 

The political postmasters had 
to deal with employees and types 
of budgets that were foreign to 
their training. Postal people fre- 
quently didn’t quite trust them 
because of their lack of postal 
know-how, and the budgets were 
often tied to politics. 

For instance, Joseph Benucci, 
sectional center manager/ post- 
master, Newark, NJ, was told in 
1964 to rehire for 10 days 105 
people he had let go. The reason: 
Congress was going to make the 
postal appropriations for that year 
based on the number of employees 
on board on a specific date. After 
the nose count, he dismissed them 
again. 

Unlike a number of people who 
gave up a great deal financially to 
head a post office, Benucci gained. 

He was an administrative as- 
sistant to Rep. Peter W. Rodino. 
“At the time,” he says, “AA 
salaries were not what they are 
now. The top was $10,000. The 
postmaster of Newark paid 
$15,000 and Newark was home.” 

It was another story for Charlie 
Moore, the sectional center 
manager/ postmaster of Birming- 
ham, AL. 

He had been earning about 
$80,000 a year as president of six 


retail stores. His starting salary as 
postmaster of Montgomery, AL, 
was $7,640. 

“I was an active Republican 
leader,” Moore says, “an alternate 
delegate to national conventions. | 
was an active supporter of (the 
late Sen.) Bob Taft for the presi- 
dential nomination in 1952. I was 
his campaign manager in Alabama. 
When Bob didn’t get the nomina- 
tion, I became a money-raiser in 
the state for Ike (Dwight Eisen- 
hower).” 

Moore came from a postmaster 














Wilbur Amick gambled on John Kennedy 
being elected in 1960, making his path to 
the postmastership of Scottsburg, IN, easier 


family, becoming the ninth Moore 
to head a post office. “I got the 
urge to carry on the family tra- 
dition,” he adds. 

Not all of the political appoint- 
ments came from outside the 
post office. For example, Wilbur 
Amick, postmaster of Scottsburg, 
IN, went ufter the job. He was a 
career postal employee. 

Amick started as a city carrier 
in 1947, but in 1958 he resigned 
from the post office so he could get 
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some business experience he felt 
he needed to become postmaster. 
And like others interested in a 
postmastership, he had to pass a 
Civil Service exam, too. “I frankly 
gambled on John Kennedy being 
elected,” he says. 

“I managed a clothing store and 
I worked in the insurance business. 
In the 1960 campaign, I worked 
the State of Indiana for guber- 
natorial candidate Matthew Welch, 
who was elected. I met John 
Kennedy during that time. After 
the campaign, I was reinstated as 
a clerk, and in 1962 Sen. Vance 
Hartke recommended me for the 
postmaster’s job.” 

There was a great deal of cere- 
mony to the political postmaster- 
ships, and there were instances 
where a postmaster would come in 
at 10 a.m., open his mail, and dis- 
appear until 3 p.m. when he would 
return to sign a few letters and 
then leave for the day. 

But men like Benucci approached 
their work differently. 


Heskel Roaden, Corbin, KY 


Charlie Moore, sectional center manager/postmaster Birmingham, AL 


“When I first came in here, 
actually a week before I officially 
became postmaster, and talked to 
my predecessor to ask him to give 
me some hints, some ideas, he 
said, ‘Don’t get involved. These 
people know what they’re doing.’ 
I said to myself, ‘I’m in trouble.’ 

“Then I went out on the work- 
room floor—it was the Christmas 
mailing season, December 1962. I 
just saw chaos. I saw more people 
running around doing nothing. 

“I was sworn in and they as- 
signed me a training postmaster 
who came from an office one-third 
my size, and he had no knowl- 
edge of vehicle maintenance, the 
air mail facility and other complex 
structures that were within my 
office. He spent three hours with 
me. He said, ‘Joe, if you get stuck, 
give me a call.’ ” 

Meanwhile, Jack Totten, sec- 
tional center manager/ postmaster, 
Peoria, IL, who got his job in 1965, 
realized his postal education was 
lacking. “I didn’t know what I 
had to know, how much I had to 


learn and how much they’d allow 
me to run it. There were capable 
people in here who could run 

the post office without you, and 
you had to accept that fact.” 

Heskel Roaden, sectional center 
manager/ postmaster, Corbin, KY, 
consulted with his assistant post- 
master on hiring people. “I very 
seldom knew people’s party af- 
filiation. We tried to hire the best 
man, and we had a little bit of a 
riffle now and then from the party 
when we hired a Republican.” 

In some cases, though, hiring 
was based on politics. For in- 
stance, Benucci says that before 
he became postmaster in Newark, 
a supervisor in the office “called 
all the shots on promotions.” 

He, Roaden, Charlie Moore, and 
others tried to run their offices 
without politics playing a role. 

Moore says the first man he 
promoted was a Democrat “and 
I didn’t even know it. I got a call 
from the Republican Party, and I 
told them I’d run by merit. If I 
couldn’t, I said, I’d get out now.” 





But politics sometimes blunted 
the independence of these people. 
It happened to Jack Totten. 

The senator who recommended 
Totten for the Peoria post was 
coming up for reelection. “He put 
word out,” Totten recalls, “that 
delivery in suburban subdivisions 
should be door-to-door when they 
really should have been curbline. 
There’s no way we can retrieve that 
now. We could be saving a lot 
of money now if we had curbline 
there.” 

For some political postmasters, 
employee acceptance came hard. 
For others, there was no problem. 

Again Benucci: “I was a politi- 
cal hack as the employees saw it. 
‘He’s not going to get involved; he 
knows nothing of the post office.’ 
That’s what they said. My ap- 
proach was a drastic change for 
them from the political postmasters 
who preceded me. I do believe I 
built up a sense of respect in that 
I did learn my job and did find out 
what this business is all about. I 
set goals and targets and held 
management meetings on my 
own.” 

Heskel Roaden says he was 
pretty well accepted, but the reason 
was not one to make him joyous. 
“They were afraid one of the two 
other candidates was going to get 
the postmaster’s job, and when | 
did, I was the lesser of three evils or 
something like that, so far as they 
were concerned.” 

Wilbur Amick had no problems. 
He, in effect, came up through the 
ranks. “You bring people in from 
the outside,” he says, “I don’t 
think they have the feeling for the 
Postal Service the way that career 
people do. The post office has been 
my whole life, and I like it. I 
was born in Scottsburg and I'll 
probably die here. I have no 
ambition to be postmaster or any- 
thing else any other place.” 

When Postal Reorganization 
came, some postmasters welcomed 


it while others were frankly 
fearful. 

Benucci supported it whole- 
heartedly. He had been national 
legislative officer for the National 
Association of Postmasters of the 
United States, and NAPUS sup- 
ported Reorganization. 

Says Amick: “We all wondered 
what it would do to our security. 

It was two or three years before 
we knew, and I think the post 
office is in a lot better shape today 
than ever before.” 

Jack Totten says that at the time 
he felt things were working well 
enough. “Any sort of change dis- 
turbs you.” 

The effects of Reorganization 
have now taken hold, and to a man 
these politically-appointed post- 
masters like what’s happened. 

They admit their jobs are more 
difficult today, especially for those 
who are now sectional center man- 
agers. “It’s much more complex,” 
says Benucci. “I have responsi- 
bility and accountability for other 


facilities—58 offices, 55 are some 
of the largest first-class offices in 
the state, and the North Jersey 
Facility, formerly The Meadows. I 
have close to 10,000 people on the 
payroll and about a $230 million 
operating budget.” 

Totten says, “Anytime you're 
accountable, it’s harder. It was 
easier to learn the job in those days 
(before Reorganization) because 
things were more relaxed.” 

All five political postmasters be- 
lieve they are even more committed 
to the system today than they were 
in the old days. “When you first 
came in as a postmaster,” says 
Totten, “you could stay away for 
the first three months, and it 
wouldn’t matter. That’s no longer 
true.” 

But legacies of the past remain, 
he adds. “People still call me with 
complaints about the mail and tell 
me before they hang up that I’m 
doing a good job and they'll al- 
ways vote for me.” @ 


Peoria’s Jack Totten. One of his customers will always ‘‘vote’’ for him 





























Yet, unlike a town with 
normal routes, there’s one route 
here, and it goes up and down, 
serving a population of 18,000 
people. 

The 895 deliveries are made 
twice daily—by a force of 17 on 
the first delivery and 10 the 
second. 

Route 20 with nine “ends” 
serves the 102-story Empire State 
Building in New York City. Each 
end is, in effect, a route itself, and 
the carriers deliver an average of 
50,000 letters and 10,000 flats each 
day, plus 300 to 400 pieces of par- 
cel post. 

“It used to be that the tenants 
in the building would get over 
1,000 parcels a day,” says William 
(Bill) Hawley, the supervisor of 
delivery and collection who moni- 
tors the work done by the men on 
the route. 

The day’s mail is put up at New 


} t's like a small city. 


Left, the Magito brothers (Charlie, 
left, and Walter, right) flank Jim 
Buie as they walk through lobby 
of Empire State Building. Below, 
Charlie Magito hands mail to a 
customer. ‘‘Caller’’ mail gets this 
informal, but effective, delivery. 
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Delivering mail in the 
Empire State Building 


York’s General Post Office, about 
six blocks from the famous 50- 
year-old building. 

The morning load is the heavier, 
with up to 10 sacks of Express 
Mail on the average and at least 


three nutting trucks of sacked mail. 


Charlie Magito has been on the 
route the longest of any of the 
senior carriers—20 years. “It’s a 
clean route,” he says. “The people 
are nice.” 

When the crew gets to the build- 
ing about 8:10 a:m., Scores of 


“callers” meet them in the lobby to 
pick up their mail. There is no spe- 
cial room to do this, and to an out- 
sider the operation looks confus- 
ing. But it works. 

“There's really never any prob- 
lem,” says Supervisor Hawley. 
“We know who’s who, so there’s 
no chance of the wrong person 
getting someone else’s mail.” 

The mail not picked up is deliv- 
ered to individual offices through- 
out the building. “Sometimes we 
use the elevators,” says Hawley, 
“and other times, to save time, we 
use the stairs.” There are 73 ele- 
vators in the building. 

Deliveries are made as high as 
the 85th floor. Beyond that level 
are observatories, which permit 
people to see as far away as 80 
miles on a clear day. There are 
also building maintenance shops 
and other units housed on the 
upper floors. 

“A lot of people,” says Charlie 
Magito, “just address mail to 
‘Empire State,’ and it’s delivered. 
A lot of tenants seem to just move 
in for the address, which is presti- 
gious, and then after a while move 
out.” @ 








BUILDING A BETTER SHOE BOK 


How Hackensack and Kansas City are using new mail forwarding system 
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12 years ago as a distribution 
clerk in Kansas City, MO. 

She switched to the carrier craft, 
then back to clerk, becoming a 
central markup clerk for two years 
at the Overland Park Station. 

About a year ago, Ells became a 
supervisor in the new computer 
forwarding system (CFS) room on 
the fourth floor of KC’s main 
post office. CFS is the automated 
version of the central markup unit 
—the manual system where clerks 
draw preprinted change-of-address 
labels from shoe-box files. It’s a 
step the Postal Service is taking 
to provide better, faster and more 
economical processing of three 
billion pieces of mail annually that 
are undeliverable as addressed. 

“I was able to swing right into 
the central markup unit because 
of my carrier background,” Ells 
says, “and I’m finding CFS even 
more challenging. Look, the post 
office has got to find the cheapest 
way to forward every piece of mail. 
li’s already cost us a good chunk 
of that 15-cent stamp by the time 
the letter reaches us. And when it 
gets here, it’s really a second 
handling.” Under the manual sys- 
tem, it cost about 10.5 cents per 
piece; with CFS, that price has been 
slashed to 6.1 cents per piece. 

Kansas City is one of 88 
management sectional center com- 
puter forwarding system sites that 
will be coming on line by February 
1980. An additional 91 cities 
should be on stream by late spring. 

Total cost of the 179 sites: more 
than $15 million. 

KC is a medium-sized facility. 
New York and Chicago are the 
big ones. And places like Hacken- 


p:: Ells started her postal career 


Upper left, Michele Jones inserts a 
disk into the computer while (upper 
right) she inputs new address 
information using the keyboard and 
viewing the information on the 
television-like screen. Bottom left, 
Kansas City’s CFS room. Bottom right, 
a printout of change-of- address labels. 


sack, NJ, and Lubbock, TX, are 
the small scale sites. 

All the facilities operate es- 
sentially the same. The major 
difference is in the number of 
computers in each office. 

Hackensack, for instance, has 
three minicomputers; one is used 
as a backup in case one of the other 
two breaks down. Each unit is 
about the size of a desk drawer. 
An operator activates it by hitting 
a five-digit code on a keyboard 
attached to a television-like screen 
which displays change-of-address 
information. 

Mail comes into the CFS opera- 
tion in trays from the carrier unit. 
Each tray contains the mail for 
several routes with a separation 
maintained between each route. 

A computer operator takes a 
tray, checks the facing slip and 
finds a disk that corresponds to 
that route. The disk, the size of a 
45-rpm record, holds up to eight 
routes and 800 to 1,000 changes 
of address. 

A printer alongside the mini- 
computer spews out change-of- 
address labels which are folded 
and put in the front of the tray of 
mail. The tray then goes to a 
nearby case where a clerk puts the 
labels on the letters. 

The clerk’s work day is broken 
up and each clerk works about 
two hours on the computer and two 
hours affixing labels. Approxi- 
mately three days are required to 
train for the assignment. 

Michele Jones, a CFS clerk, was 
a letter sorting machine operator 
in Hackensack before she opted 
for the computer job. “I recently 
got married,” she explains, “and I 
wanted to change jobs. I worked 
nights on the LSM and my husband 
works days. I love the challenge 
of this job.” 

Elyse Menconi was an LSM 
operator, too. “I like this (the CFS) 
better. The work is more inter- 
esting.” 


Hackensack’s CFS unit is 
forwarding mail now for 28 asso- 
ciate offices and five branches, and 
has handled as many as 16,000 
pieces a day. 

“We run 16 hours a day, six days 
a week,” says Gary DiGuglielmo, 
Hackensack’s site manager. 

Meanwhile, in Kansas City, 
postal maintenance people built 
the CFS site in a 6,000 sq. ft. area 
that formerly housed a parcel post 
unit. 

“We were able to use existing 
rolling stock (conveyor belts, etc.),’” 
says Tom E. Klinginsmith, 
manager of delivery and collection. 

In addition, the walls were at- 
tractively painted with replicas 
of mailing envelopes and such 
postal nomenclature as “First- 
Class Mail, Insured, C.O.D., 
Priority Mail, Fragile.” 

By using rolling stock, KC’s 
operation is somewhat different 
from Hackensack’s, although the 
same general approach is taken 
and the outcome is the same. 

The hardware consists of 12 
minicomputers, 19 label cases with 
label peeling machines, and other 
assorted equipment. 

Staff complement includes 59 
clerks and two supervisors. 

“We're presently processing 
more than 60,000 pieces of mail a 
day through the unit,” Klingin- 
smith says, “and we’re sending 
through forwarded mail, 
publishers’ notices and address 
corrections at the rate of about 
300 pieces per hour as compared 
to 120 to 130 pieces per hour under 
the manual (central markup unit) 
system. We hope to get our 
computer processing rate up even 
more.” 

As in Hackensack, clerks in 
Kansas City’s CFS unit like their 
work. 

“Making sure mail gets for- 
warded to the proper address 
makes you feel good,” says Nancy 
Johnson, a former LSM operator. & 



































Wall decorations spell out customer information. 
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ary Ellen Persich stood be- 
M fore the full-length mirror, 
checking her appearance. 

“We should try to look our best 
all the time,” she says, straighten- 
ing her shirt. “When I go out I 
feel I represent the Postal Service, 
and it’s important to look nice.” 

Persich is a carrier in Wantagh, 
NY. 

Earl Wilson, a window clerk in 
the same Long Island post office, 
likes the way his facility looks. 
“Before, it was just a lot of gray 
stuff sitting here and you could 
see everything going on, looking 

past me into the workroom area. 
Now,” he adds, pointing to the 
new baffle wall behind the screen- 
line, “everybody comes in here 
and thinks it’s nice. It’s a little 
more privacy for us. At first I 
thought it was a waste of money, 
but I changed my mind after I 
saw what it looked like. It makes 
me feel better about my job.” 

Postmaster Doug Schoen was 
showing his refurbished facility 
to a fellow PM, Bob Walsh of East 
Norwich. He pointed with pride to 
the new baffle wall or backdrop, 
finished with inexpensive paneling. 
And the paneling scheme was car- 
ried through to cover the front of a 
parcel post sack rack sitting be- 
hind the window counter. 

“T like that,” remarks Walsh. “I 
never thought of it. I’m going to 
do that in my office.” 

Schoen enthusiastically talked 
about the color coordination in his 
office, too, adding. “I have mint 
green in my office. I like the walls 
that color. When I repaint the 
lobby area, I’m going to continue 
that color there. 

“People coming into our office 

now say it doesn’t look like a fac- 
tory any more.” 
Schoen, visitor Walsh, clerk Wil- 
son and carrier Persich are caught 
up in “thinking beautiful,” the 
theme of a program to improve 
lobbies, buildings and grounds, 
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and anything else that makes the 
post office more attractive to cus- 
tomers. They agree that things 
they gave little thought to before 
—such as color schemes—have 
now become second nature to 
them. 

Initiated by Long Island District 
Manager John Ward, who admits 
to having always been “bugged by 
disorder,” the program by Christ- 
mas will involve every one of the 
157 post offices and the 140 classi- 
fied stations in the district. 

It is a grass roots spruce-up 
program that includes everything 
from such simple pursuits as 
cleaning up with soap and water 
to more sophisticated alterations 
such as painting or wallpapering 
lobby areas. Mary Stavracos, post- 
master of Port Jefferson Station, is 
spearheading the beautification 
drive. 

“Each postmaster says to him- 
self or herself, ‘My lobby is me,’ 
and no one, I think, wants to show 
a disordered or dirty appearance 
to the public,” Stavracos says. 

The clean-up involves old and 
and new offices, large and small, 
postal owned and leased. “Even 
in a new office,” Stavracos adds, 
“you get the bare minimum. Then 
you have to put character in it.” 

In many cases, artist/illustrator 
Jack Grimando of the Hicksville 
Management Sectional Center is 


painting attractive murals on lobby 


walls. In East Setauket he has 
drawn above the box section re- 


productions of some of the town’s 
famous old houses, adding a 
“homey” touch to the office. 

In a leased building, postmasters 
check with the landlord first before 
doing anything. As a result, Bob 
Walsh’s beautification project paid 
off with dividends. 

He put carpeting in his small 
lobby; encased signs in frames, 
including a first-day cover collec- 
tion from a local collector (with 
due credit given) ; enclosed his 
small private office using framing 
and inexpensive contact paper, 
carpeting and elbow grease; and 
enhanced the small swing room 
using the same ingredients. 

“When the landlord came in 
and saw the improvements,” 
Walsh says, “he was so impressed 
he asked me what he could do 
himself to make the office even 
nicer.” 

Stavracos stresses the minimum 
expense of fixing up an office and 
keeping it that way. “Beautification 
is an on-going project. It cannot 
be done overnight. A lot of it has 
to do with using ingenuity. For 
instance, in our office, we refur- 
bished a butt pail and use it as a 
planter. I’ve covered my old gray 


desk and table with black burlap, 
giving it anew appearance.” 

Stavracos praises Port Jefferson 
Station custodian Joe LaFranca for 
the changes in her office. “I’m a 
fuss-budget,” he says. “I like 
things to be just so. I like to keep 
things clean.” 

One approach he’s used is keep- 
ing workroom safety posters neat. 
He uses furring strips attached to 
one wall in the workroom, pinning 
the posters to them. This avoids 
marring the walls with the more 
familiar adhesive tape. 

He’s also put inexpensive chair 
rails wherever needed to avoid 
wall-scuffing, and added rubber 
matting to the bottom of the doors 
leading to and from the dock area, 
preventing scarring and denting 
by nutting trucks. 

Employees and the unions are 
also getting involved, says Stavra- 
cos. The crafts maintain a bicycle 
rack in the employee parking area 
in the Port Jeff Station office. It 
was the employees’ idea. “Driving 
bicycles to work,” she adds, “is an 
energy-saver.” 

One of the major advantages of 
a clean environment is safety. “It’s 
better mentally working in an 
area like this,” says Albert J. 
Caputo Jr., a markup and distribu- 
tion clerk in Port Jeff Station. “It’s 
also much safer.” 

Stavracos and the men and 
women in that office defy anyone 
to find a scrap of paper, a paper 
clip or a rubber band—often the 
cause of workroom floor accidents 
—lying around. 

Stavracos stresses that neatness, 
which counts on Long Island, ex- 
tends outside the office to the 
grounds surrounding the buildings, 

to the collection and delivery 
boxes, even into such seemingly 
non-related areas as telephone 
courtesy. 

“Telephone courtesy. What does 

that cost?” asks Stavracos. “And 
it builds customer good will.” @ 
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1 by L. G. Peach 


(Editor's note: Linda G. Peach, now 
a distribution clerk in the Hunting- 
ton Beach, CA, Post Office, wrote 
the following article. It was one of 
four runners-up in Postal Life’s 
story writing contest in the May/ 
June issue of the magazine. The 
contest concerned courtesy. The 
Postal Life Advisory Board chose 
the winners.) 


veryone called her Dixie Doll, 
os though I’ll never know why. 


She was stubby and round, 
with large angry eyes, one of which 
glared obliquely to one side. Her 
brown hair, although cropped 
short, was draped over her fore- 
head in bangs. Her incongruous 
attire consisted mostly of a tattered 
green dress, a mangy fox fur coiled 
about her neck, bobby sox, and 
down-at-the-heels tennis shoes. 

Her rather comic figure belied 
a cynical outlook. 

The first time I saw her was the 
day I began my new route when 
a volley of profanity suddenly as- 
sailed my ears. 

Looking up, I beheld her, hands 
on hips, mouth moving rapidly, 
head swaying from side to side 
like a metronome, and pacing up 
and down. 

“You speaking to me, Ma’am?” 


I asked, startled. 

“You know I am!” she snapped. 
“All you government leeches are 
the same—a blight on this 
country!” 


“Sorry you feel that way,” I said, 


suddenly regretting I’d given up 
my previous route. 

From then on she abused me al- 
most daily. In between she kept 
the newsboy in tears. Her next 
door neighbor, a sweet old widow, 
took me aside and apologized for 
her. 

“Please,” she begged, “don’t 
judge the rest of us by that wicked 
woman!” 

Confident of my ability to prac- 
tice courtesy, I pledged myself to 
the seemingly impossible goal of 
eliciting a pleasant word from her. 

However, her reaction was al- 
ways the same. Often it was diffi- 
cult for me to keep my cool in the 
face of the most vicious tirades I’d 
ever heard. Somehow I did. And 
when she was ill, I left notes of 
concern and best wishes on her 
mailbox. Nothing seemed to work. 

The kindly old lady next door 
took to kissing my cheeks as 
though to make up for Dixie. The 
carrier from whom | had inherited 
the route even admitted she was 


the reason he had given it up. But 
I persevered. 

Then Dixie Doll moved away. 

I didn’t see her for months until 
one day, entering a beauty shop 
on my route, I encountered her in 
the doorway—coming out. All 
else seemed unchanged, but her 
hair somehow looked different. 
Neat and wavy. I smiled and took 
her hand. 

“Why, hello,” 
look nice!” 
a way. 

Her face lit up like Times 
Square on New Year’s Eve. 

“Thank you—thank you so 
much! Weren’t you my letter 
carrier?” 

“Yes, Ma’am,” I replied. “I miss 
you.” 

“Oh, I miss you, too,” she said 
brightly, and she actually squeezed 
my hand. Her features softened 
into a smile. She bowed slightly, 
turned, and went on her way. 

Shortly afterward I heard she 
had died. 

To this day I thank the Lord 
that I never stopped being kind to 
this poor, lonely soul. Before the 
end, I apparently succeeded in 
making her like me. I’m pleased 
about that! @ 


I said. “My, you 
Strangely she did, in 











A FAMILY 
AFFAI 


t’s really kind of a family 
reunion.” That’s the consensus 
of those who each year come to 
the Rural Letter Carriers Associa- 
tion convention. This year the 
75th annual conclave was held in 
Biloxi, MS. 

“People use the convention as a 
family vacation; a good 75% bring 
their spouses and about 25% 
come with children,” said former 
Association President Cliff 
Edwards. 

Between the speechmaking and 


passing resolutions, members en- 
joyed the recreation facilities 

and tourist attractions of Biloxi. 
There was even a separate banquet 
for the children. 

Many families romped in the 
swimming pools, played shuffle 
board and used the recreation facil- 
ities of the large resort hotels that 
hosted the convention. Some 
camped in nearby campgrounds 
and trailer parks. 

Coming from Rainsville, AL; 
Paris, AR; Cairo, GA; Naples, TX; 








Ladies’ Auxiliary meets during 
convention (top) while some 
carriers and their families take 
time out to enjoy some of the 
local attractions (above) 


Some important business is 
conducted during the conven- 
tion (top center); yet there's 
still time to enjoy post-meeting 


activities like dancing (right) 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY PATRICK S. McC 





California, KY; Mexico, MO; 
Texico, NM; Freedom, NY; Pitts- 
burg, KS; and hundreds of other 
small towns, the delegates met and 
conducted business at a convention 
center larger than some of those 
towns. 

For Elmer Seaton of Adamsville, 
TN, and his wife, Geneva, it was 
their seventh National Convention 
and the fourth for their 6-year- 
old daughter, Jennifer. “We use the 
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convention as a vacation. It’s a 
great way to get out and see the 
country.” 

After eight years of retirement, 
Russell Shaffer and his wife, 
Lucille, of Westminster, MD, still 
enjoy the conventions. “With so 
many friends here we wouldn’t 
think of missing it,” say Mrs. 
Shaffer. “We particularly enjoy the 
retirement seminars and retire- 
ment banquet. This makes our 17th 





convention.” 

For Tommy Beasley, 15, of 
Georgetown, MA, this was his 
first National Convention after 
eight state meetings. He found 
“the attitudes of the kids are about 
the same; all that’s different is 
the way the Eastern and Northern 
kids talk—they just sound dif- 
ferent.” 

The rural life style of working 
and playing together as a family 


™ Youngster awaits his turn 


to board a tour bus 








Taking a souvenir picture of family 


established the tradition of the 
family convention, an exception to 
the standard business conventions 
“It gives our meetings a depth of 
character that many others don’t 
have,” added one of the carriers as 
he left to picnic with his family 
and friends. @ 


The Florida delegation is enthusiastic, 
as are those from the other states 
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A local amusement setting 
provides fun for a rural 
letter carrier family 


and friends is always a highlight 











LEOL 


hen I came back from Nam, 

Ww told me to grow up. 

‘People don’t want to hear 
about it; nobody cares,’ they said. 
It aggravated me. I felt I had to 
leave something—to tell the public 
what the Vietnam vet sacrificed 
and experienced.” 

Tears welled up in the eyes of 
Raymond J. Barkley Jr., a letter 
carrier out of West Farms Station 
in the Bronx, NY, as he remem- 
bered and related why he had 
created wire sculptures of the war’s 
victims since his discharge from 
the Marine Corps in 1971. 

“I feel everybody who’s served 
in a combat zone is disabled, and 
it’s not necessarily physical.” 

Barkley, 29, is a disabled vet 
himself, although his injuries are 
not noticeable. Jungle infections 


WE FORGE 


and wounds hospitalized him twice 
in Vietnam. 

Although he’s regained much 
of his past physical health, Barkley 
says he still has this message of 
disabling injuries to bring home 
to the American people. 

“My friend had just gotten a 
picture in the mail of his newborn 
son,” he recalls. ““He was excited, 
expansive about his new baby. 

He was in this village, and my 
friend called all the kids there to 
gather around him to do a manual 
of arms. He forgot he had a bul- 
let in the chamber of his rifle. 
When he banged the rifle down 
on the ground, it went off and 
blew his head off. 

“Now, his wife and his son, who 
never saw him, are casualties of the 
war, too. They’re disabled, too.” 


After he came home, Barkley re- 
turned to his job at the post office 
(he had started at Grand Central 
Station in Manhattan in 1968). He 
went to college at night, graduat- 
ing with a degree in business ad- 
ministration. 

But the need to express what he 
felt was too important to ignore. 

“I’m not really an artist; I’m not 
really a writer,” he says, but he 
decided to create wire sculptures 
and he wrote an as yet unpub- 
lished book, “The Closed Coffin.” 
It’s an autobiography that deals 
with the victims of the war, “every- 
one I came in contact with.” 

Barkley chose wire as his me- 
dium because “no other material 
could illustrate the loss of a limb 
so realistically. The remains are 
not rounded stubs, but rather frag- 





REMEMBERING VIETNAM 


nveiled during a special cere- 
mony at the White House last 
May 30, the 15-cent postage 
stamp honoring veterans of the 
Vietnam War will be issued offi- 
cially in Washington Nov. 11 as 
part of Veterans Day observance. 
The stamp’s design is based on 
the service ribbon for the Vietnam 
Service Medal, an emblem of spe- 
cial significance to the many thou- 
sands of Americans who saw duty 
there between July 1, 1958 and the 
U.S. withdrawal from Vietnam. 
The idea for the stamp origi- 
nated with Rep. James M. Hanley, 
chairman of the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee. Post- 
master General William F. Bolger 
adopted it. And Jack Williams, a 
senior philatelic program specialist in 
Headquarters, helped with the concept 
for the stamp, which Stevan Dohanos 


HOWORING VIETNAM VETERAWS 
NOV 111979 


of Westport, CT, designed. (Dohanos, 
art coordinator for the Postal Service's 
Citizens’ Stamp Advisory Commit- 
tee, has designed a number of U.S. 
postage stamps.) 

Williams, a former Army officer 
who served a one-year tour in 
Vietnam, loaned Dohanos his serv- 
ice ribbon to serve as the model. 

After the service ribbon was se- 
lected as the stamp’s theme, the 
Postmaster General checked the 


VETERANS 


design with Max Cleland, head of 
the Veterans Administration, and 
with the Dept. of Defense. Shortly 
after, the White House extended the 
invitation to unveil it there. 

Using an enlarged replica of the 
service ribbon and raised lettering, 
Dohanos achieved a three-dimensional 
effect on the stamp. The service rib- 
bon appears in the center of the 
design, superimposed on a khaki 
fabric background. 

Postmaster General Bolger says 
the stamp will be a regular stamp, 
printed in larger quantities and on 
sale longer than commemorative 
issues, and honoring the men and 
women who served their country 
so nobly during the war. 

The stamp will be issued during 
a special Veterans Day ceremony 
at Arlington National Cemetery in 
Washington, DC. @ 








A Vietnam veteran 
memorializes 
those who served 


ments of bone, muscle, ligaments 
and tissue which were torn or 
ripped from the body. 

Last spring, a few of his 20 
works of art were displayed at the 
Disabled American Veterans build- 
ing in Washington, DC. Two of the 
most dramatic were titled, “The 
Closed Coffin (Killed in Action)” 
and “Disabled Veteran.” 

The former, a six-foot study, 
took him more than three years to 
sculpt during his free time; he 
used medical diagrams to help him 
create the muscles and bones. 

“Wire is not just three-dimen- 
sional, it also represents reality 
and emotion,” he says. “It’s more 
like four- and five-dimensional. 

“ ‘The Closed Coffin’ ” he adds, 
“is a powerful statement. But it is 
necessary so that the public under- 
stands the memories that our vet- 
erans brought home with them 
and the sacrifice so many of them 
made for their country. 

“I’m not bitter toward any- 
body,” he says. “The war to me 
is irrelevant. When a person says, 
however, they don’t want to hear 
about the war, they’re saying they 
don’t want to hear about the vet- 
erans. All right, if you don’t want 
to hear about the war, I can un- 
derstand that, but you should still 
be interested in the people who 
fought it and the fatherless chil- 
dren or the veterans who swing 
from harnesses without legs or 
arms in V.A. hospitals. 

“I’m one of the lucky ones. I’ve 
got a family, a wife and a three- 
year-old son, and a good job. But 
there are still a lot of others who 
are not doing so well. Most of them 
need our help and proper respect.” @ 
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Keeping “heads up’”’ by using pro- 
tective devices is one way to avoid 
the tragedy of an accident—whether 
it’s inside the post office, ona 
mail route, or in your personal life. 

To help you remain aware of being 
“heads up”’ for safety, Postal Life’s 
puzzle experts have devised a new 
type of matching game for the 
magazine. All you have to do is match 
each type of protective device with 
the most appropriate occupation. 
Thus, No. 1, the firefighter’s helmet, 
would be worn by a firefighter. Place 
“1” in the box to the left of 
“firefighter” in the listing on the 
following page. 

To win you must match all 16 
numbers correctly with the 16 occu- 
pations listed, and you must use 
the official entry form on the following 
page as well. 


Thirty prizes will be awarded to 
Heads-Up Safety Contest Winners. 
They are: 1st prize—$150; 
2nd prize—$100; 3rd prize—$75; 
4th prize—$50; 5th prize—$25; 6th 
through 30th prizes—1979 Mint 


Sets of U. S. commemorative stamps. 


The selection of the prizes will be 
determined by a random drawing 
from the correct entries. The first 
correct entry drawn will be the 
first-prize winner; the second correct 
entry drawn will be the second-place 
winner, etc. 

Entries must be postmarked be- 
fore midnight, December 31, 1979, 


and winners’ names will be published 


in the March-April 1980 issue of 
Postal Life. 





More than 38,000 postal 
employees entered the Dog 
Bite Safety Contest in the 
July-August issue of Postal 
Life. 


Five people won cash 
awards and 25 won 1978 

















Mint Sets of U.S. commem- 


RULES: 

1. All Postal Service employees are eligible, 
except employees in Headquarters or Head- 
quarters-related units. 

2. All entrants must complete the entry coupon. 

3. All entries become the property of the U. S. 
Postal Service, and none can be returned or 
acknowledged. 

4. Mail entries to: Heads-Up Safety Contest, 
Room 10923, U. S. Postal Service, Washington, 
DC 20260. (Note: Entries addressed otherwise 
will be declared ineligible.) 

5. Entries must be postmarked before mid- 
night, December 31, 1979, to be eligible. 

















First Prize ($150) Second Prize ($100) 


Third Prize ($75) 
Michael John Alexander Willie McCall 


orative stamps. All winners Sean it Oot a 


Fifth Prize ($25) 
Timothy J. Brown 


were selected at random. 
Those who entered the 


word game contest had to 


find the names of 29 of 30 


species of dogs listed. The 
names were hidden in a grid 
in a doghouse. The winners 
had to indicate which species 


was not in the grid. 


The answer: POODLE. 


Waukesha, WI Springfield, MA 
Letter carrier Mail handler 
Brookfield, WI 


Center 


Sixth through Thirtieth: 
Willagene L. Clark, Taneyville, MO 
part-time flexible clerk, Taneyville, MO 
Chalmer Gibson, Tacoma, WA; central 
markup clerk, Terminal Annex, Tacoma 
W. 


James T. Brown, Herndon, VA; mail 
handler, Northern Virginia Facility, Merri- 
field, VA 

Charles H. Matthews, Baltimore, MD 
distribution clerk, Baltimore, MD 

J. C. Johnson, Camden, NJ; mail han- 
dler, South Jersey, NJ 

Claudia Farmer, Atlanta, GA; clerk 
Atlanta Bulk Mail Center 

Judy Kampa, Britt, MN; letter carrier, 
Virginia, MN 

Betty M. Wilson, Eagle, ID; part-time 
flexible clerk, Eagle, ID 


Springfield Bulk 


Florence, KY 
Letter carrer 


Mail Florence, KY 


Terry Deaver, Ogallala, NE; distribution 
clerk, Ogallala, NE 

Frederick W. Fowler, Niles, MI; window 
clerk, Niles, MI 

Curtis Bush Jr., Los Angeles, CA; mail 
handler, Worldway, Los Angeles, CA 

Maria G. Hernandez, Armstrong, TX 
postmaster. Armstrong, TX 

David R. Thielman, Minnetonka, MN 
clerk, Hopkins, MN 

Marguerite D. Aucoin, Paincourtville 
LA; part-time flexible clerk, Paincourt 
ville, LA 

Grace E. Flowers, Jamaica, NY; injury 
compensation specialist, Air Mai! Facility 
JFK 

James W. Ahern, Metairie, LA; clerk 
Kenner, LA 

Kenneth W. Albrecht, New Berlin, W! 


Bette J. Theriot 


Dallas, OR 

Letter carrier 
Hollywood Station 
Salem, OR 


supervisor of mails, Milwaukee, WI 

Guy C. Little, Mesa, AZ; letter carrier 
Desert Station, Mesa, AZ 

Emily Jordan, Memphis, TN; em- 
ployment officer, Main Post Office 
Memphis, TN 

Craig Lee Baylor, Norman, OK; letter 
carrier, Norman, OK 

James B. Moore, Walden, NY; letter 
carrier, Bronx, NY 

Donald R. Kosior, Pinellas Park, FL 
letter carrier, Open Air Station, St. Peters- 
burg, FL 

Sylura J. Adams, Detroit, MI; letter 
carrier, North End Station, Detroit, MI 

Oliver G. Johnson, Hamilton, MT; rural 
carrier, Victor, MT 

James C. Parish, San Diego, CA; clerk 
William H. Taft Station, San Diego, CA 














Match each protective 
device illustrated at left 
with the most appropriate 
occupation listed below. 
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HOCKEY PLAYER 
ASTRONAUT 








FIREFIGHTER 
WELDER 

BASEBALL PLAYER 
CHEMICAL WORKER 








LETTER CARRIER 
FENCER 
GRINDER 
KNIGHT 

AUTO RACER 


C] CONSTRUCTION 
WORKER 


(] DEEP SEA DIVER 
C] COOK 
[] FOOTBALL PLAYER 
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HEADS-UP SAFETY CONTEST ENTRY FORM 





NAME 








HOME ADDRESS CITY 





HOME TELEPHONE NO. (INCLUDE AREA CODE) 








JOB TITLE FACILITY WHERE EMPLOYED 
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f you want to become a postmaster, you should be 

aware that some of the rules have changed. For in- 
stance, all newly appointed postmasters must become 
residents of the communities they serve within one year 
of appointment. Exceptions may be granted, but they 
will require the Postmaster General’s okay. In other 
changes, the sectional center manager and regional! post- 
master general will have more input in the selection 
process. In filling part-time postmaster A-E vacancies, 
the sectional center manager may now consider both 
career postal employees and applicants from outside the 
Postal Service simultaneously. In filling EAS A-15 posi- 
tions, the sectional center manager will establish a register 
of qualified employees and recommend one to the RPMG. 
The RPMG may add applicants to those nominated in 
EAS 18 and above positions. However, he may nominate 
up to two applicants from anywhere in the region for 
EAS 18-24 spots and from anywhere in the Postal Service 
for EAS 26 and above positions. 


hen more than 1,200 athletes gather at Lake Placid, 

NY, Feb. 13-24, 1980 for the Winter Olympics, the 
Postal Service will be there, too. The post office at Lake 
Placid is being renovated to allow for the anticipated crush 
of more than half a million visitors. And several new postal 
stations are also being planned. These Olympic Postal 
Centers will be conveniently located and easily accessible. 
In addition, postmasters from surrounding communities 
have formed the Local Postal Olympics Planning Com- 
mittee to make sure that the mail goes through on time 
and that all postal services and products are available. 
Express Mail and Mailgram volumes are expected to 
increase substantially, and USPS is making special 
arrangements to provide direct service to the Lake Placid 
area before and during the Winter Games. Special philatel- 
ic cancellations will also be provided to commemorate the 
ceremonies and competitions. The National Fine Arts 
Committee will host the Olympic Philately Exhibition at 
nearby Saranac Lake, NY, and on sale will be such items 
as the new hard-bound book, O/ympics Mint Set, which 
will include mint Olympic stamps and stationery. The new 
mint set will also be available at a number of selected 
philatelic outlets throughout 
the U.S. and by mail order 
from the Postal Service Phi- 
latelic Sales Branch in Wash- 
ington, DC. USPS will issue 
five items commemorating 
the Winter Olympics and 10 
commemorating the Summer 
Olympics to be held in 
Moscow later in 1980. 




















ill Dotson, a clerk in the Auburndale, FL, Post Office, 

won the championship flight in the 35th Annual 
National Postal Golf Tournament. Dotson won by 19 
strokes with a score of 222; Dean Stromwall of Miami was 
runner-up. The tournament was held this past summer in 
Tarpon Springs, FL. Other winners: first flight, Ed Strand- 
burg, Cleveland; second flight, Joseph Miller, Tampa, 
FL; third flight, Brady Hall, Bradenton, FL; fourth flight, 
Harry Palu, Union City, CA; 
and ladies’ flight, Frances 
Mays, Upper Marlboro, MD. 
The 36th annual tournament 
will be held July 27-31, 1980, 
at Host Farm in Lancaster, 
PA. For further information, 
contact Jack R. Cimino, 
22698 S.W. Bermuda Way, 
Boca Raton, FL 33433. 





t's that time of year again—when we ask the mailing 

public to ‘Shop Early—Mail Early.” It's part of a 
national campaign to spread the holiday mailing season 
over a longer period of time and hopefully to slide the 
peak mail handling day back toward the first week in 
December. This year's ‘‘Shop Early—Mail Early” cam- 
paign will include promotional efforts by the Postal 
Service, the American Retail Federation, and the National 
Association of Greeting Card Publishers. Nationally, USPS 
will distribute public service announcements and other 
materials to more than 600 television stations, 7,000 radio 
stations and 100 national publications. There'll be many 
local efforts, too—from stories in your daily or weekly 
newspaper to special promotions, such as billboard signs, 
messages on stadium scoreboards, and post office lobby 
displays. So when you see or hear the “Shop Early— 
Mail Early’’ message, remember it’s aimed at, among other 
things, making the holiday season a cheerier time for 
you and yours. 


he Postal Inspection Service is going all-out to reduce 

an average half-a-billion dollars a year in consumer 
losses through mail fraud and misrepresentation of prod- 
ucts, services and investments offered by mail. In a new 
program, Postal Inspectors, experienced in mail fraud in- 
vestigations, are working out of 18 cities with consumer 
protection groups and other investigative agencies at all 
levels of government. The cities are: Atlanta; Boston; 
Chattanooga; Chicago; Cincinnati; Detroit; Fort Worth; 
Los Angeles; Memphis; Newark, NJ; New York City; 
Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; San Francisco; Seattle; St. Louis; 
St. Paul; and Washington, DC. 
































Al Aquino 


t's a love match for Al Aquino. 

The 62-year-old Baltimore 
letter carrier, who started playing 
tennis eight years ago and Offici- 
ating seven years ago, umpired 
for the fifth time at the U. S. Open 
Tennis Tournament at Flushing 
Meadows, NY, this past summer. 

Last year, Aquino umpired at the 
most prestigious tennis meet of all: 
Wimbledon, England. 

“| did 20 matches as a line 
umpire and three as a chair 
umpire,’ he says, adding that he 
pays his own way and expenses 
wherever he goes. 

As a player, Aquino says he’s 
in the intermediate class, “‘cer- 
tainly not a tournament player.” 
He's too busy to devote the time 
necessary to tournament play 
status, he says. For the past 33 
years he’s been a carrier, and he’s 
been on the same route out of 
Baltimore's Clifton Station since 
Oct. 4, 1950. 

In his off hours, Aquino spends 
about 100 hours a month on his 
tennis hobby, especially during the 
summer. 

‘My only scrapes with world 
class players,’’ he says, ‘“‘were 
few and minor, except one. That 
one was at the Towson (MD) 





Classic in 1976 when | called five 
foot faults on Vitas Gerulaitis. | 
took his abuse, but after the 
match, the immediate past pres- 
ident of the Middle Atlantic Lawn 
Tennis Association backed me up 
in saying | was right on every 
call. He had watched the matches 
and seen the foot faults himself.” 

As for the best of the pros, 
Aquino rates Bjorn Borg the top 
men’s player and Chris Evert the 
top women’s competitor. & 








Hale Vance 


he country music we play is 

clean, simple and pretty,” 
says Hale Vance, 42, a distribu- 
tion clerk at the Rogersville, TN, 
Post Office and a country singer- 
musician. 

“We don't rely on gimmicks; we 
rely on our talents,"’ says the 
leader of the band, ‘‘This Side of 
Nashville.” 

Vance, a 20-year postal veteran, 
sometimes appears with his 
band and other times solo on the 
country music circuit. He plays 
the electric guitar, bass, mandolin, 





banjo, and ‘‘some piano.” 

Vance spends his vacation 
and after-work hours doing a 
great deal of traveling. He has 
appeared with many well-known 
country artists—such as Dolly 
Parton and Loretta Lynn—and he 
has also performed at the famed 
Grand Ole Opry in Nashville. 

Country music has taken 
him and his group to entertain in 
Vietnam, Japan, Alaska, Germany, 
Greece, Turkey, and many other 
countries. 

He also records for Redwing 
Records—although, as yet, he 
has not come up with a big hit disc 
—and he has appeared on the 
Hee Haw television show. @ 











Bob Wise 


Dick Peters 


hen Bob Wise and Dick 

Peters take off their postal 
togs, they limber up their vocal 
cords and sit behind radio 
microphones. Wise is a sports 
announcer; Peters is a deejay. 

Wise, a letter carrier in Sid- 
ney, OH, handles play-by-play 
of local and county high school 
sports over WMVR-AM & FM. 
Peters, an electronic technician 
at the South Postal Annex, Boston, 
hosts a Saturday afternoon “Old- 
ies’ musical show over WJMQ in 
nearby Norfolk, MA. 

Wise, a letter carrier since 
1964, works as a play-by-play 
announcer practically every week- 
end from September—when the 
football season begins—through 
May, the end of the school base- 
ball competition. 














Peters started as a professional 
radio announcer in 1963 and 
along the way he developed an 
interest in electronics. When 
he heard the Postal Service 
needed ETs, he switched careers. 
That was in 1967, but he missed 
being part of broadcasting, and 
when WJMQ started transmitting, 
he contacted the station's direc- 
tor of programming. 

So, next time you're in the 
Boston area, says Peters, call 
him up with your musical request. & 


Dale Breece Kederis J. Osborne 


ale Breece and Kederis J. 

Osborne are the first postal 
employees to win the National 
Safety Council’s highest honor 
awarded to an individual for acci- 
dent-free driving. Both received 
the Three Million Mile Safe Driving 
Award, presented by Postmaster 
General William F. Bolger, ata 
special ceremony in Washington, 
DC, in August. 

Breece is a rural carrier out of 
Ashley, OH; Osborne is a city car- 
rier in Cleveland. Both noted the 
fact they come from Ohio is just a 
coincidence; this Midwest state, 
they added, does not have a 
corner on safe driving. 

Breece received his career 
appointment in 1943 and has com- 





pleted 36 years or 75,000 hours of 
accident-free driving, the Council's 
equivalent of three million miles. 

“I've been very lucky,” he says. 

He admits that when he finishes 
his 74-mile route each day he tries 
to avoid personal driving. ‘| don't 
know why. Maybe it’s because it’s 
been just too many years driving 
on the job,”’ 

Breece and Osborne agree that 
driving in the city is much more 
difficult, and Osborne adds that he 
has close Calls just about every 
day. ‘‘l try to see what caused the 
close call so that it doesn't happen 
again,"’ he says. 

Osborne, a carrier since 1937, 
has completed 42 years or 87,563 
hours of accident-free driving. 

His safe driving tip: keep both 
hands on the wheel. 

Osborne works out of the Annex 
carrier unit and delivers mostly 
parcels, registered items, carrier 
bundle relays, and he sweeps 
collection boxes. @ 


Anthony Trujillo 


‘ve never found anything as 

interesting as the post office,” 
says Anthony J. Trujillo about his 
job. He’s a mail handler in the 
Denver, CO, Post Office. 

“I've worked various other 
places—as a cook, explosives 
manufacturer at Rocky Mountain 





Arsenal, etc.—but there's a chal- 
lenge in my post office job. You 
can always learn something new 
at it. | like the people who work 
there. | always believe in the motto, 
‘help the other guy.’ ’ 

Trujillo, 31, the newest member 
of the Postal Life Advisory Board, 
has been in the Postal Service for 
12 years, and for many of those 
years he’s been taking courses 
through the Postal Employee De- 
velopment Center (PEDC). ‘I want 
to be in a management capacity 
some day,’ he adds. 

Presently assigned to tour 2 
Platform Operations at the Termi- 
nal Annex dock, Trujillo also 
logged time as an acting super- 
visor. 

As a member of the advisory 
board, Trujillo will represent the 
Western Region and meet bi- 
monthly with representatives of 
each of the other postal regions to 
report on the reactions of fellow 
employees to Life articles that 
appear in print. @ 
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POSTAL LIFE ADVISORY BOARD—MYRTLE 
LENOIR, Tour Superintendent, Gary, IN 46401; 
LARRY E. POPLIN, LSM Operator, Charleston, 
SC 29401; LEE GARVEY, Letter Carrier, 
Arlington, VA 22210; CHARLES W BRADLEY, 
JR., Distribution/Window Clerk, Brookline, 

MA 02146; ANTHONY J TRUJILLO, Mail 
Handler, Denver, CO 80202 


POSTMASTERS 

When an employee moves, please remind that 
person to fill out PS form 1216 (Employee's 
Current Mailing Address) and to submit it to 
the personne! office in the post office where 
he works, making certain the employee's 
Social Security Number and the office's 
finance number are included. Do not send 
change of address to Postal Life 
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Reminding you of the warmth and 
cheer of the holiday season. A view 
of the South Hiram, ME, Post Office. 
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